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THE EDITORIAL FUNCTION 


EREADING back issues of SPIRIT—an undertaking incident to 


selecting poems for a fifth SPIRIT anthology—we were vividly 


reminded of the fact that the magazine has consistently announced and 
explained its standards. Of these, Helen C. White wrote fifteen years ago: 
“SPIRIT has kept its standard of poetic excellence. It is, indeed, remark- 
able that [it] should have maintained so high and so steady a level of 
quality. That achievement is, I think, the reward of a clear definition of 
purpose and of steadfastness in adhering to the resolution not to com- 
promise with mediocrity or facility.” We have always considered these 
standards firm and not amenable to ephemeral fashions or the latest fad. 
Possibly those who have come to the magazine in recent years are ignorant 
of this fact; but whether they are or not, the argument that the editors 
should cede their proper function to this or that poet is rather like baying 
at the moon. There are of course editors and editors. We were dumb- 
founded, for instance, to read some years ago the announcement of a 
newly-launched magazine’s editor which warned that accepted manu- 
scripts would be published precisely as submitted. In other words, he 
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would not put pencil to it, not even to correct mistakes in spelling. 
Practically this meant a surrender of an important aspect of the editorial 
function. 

Perhaps many do not realize that an editor must do more than bundle 
off a manuscript to the press where it will be typeset precisely as received. 
Instead he must prepare all manuscripts—copy—beforehand; and one of 
his occupations is to see that his magazine’s style is followed. This “style” 
has various facets: for one, it makes for consistency in spelling—whether 
this is to be American or English (“honor” rather than “honour”; “traveler” 
rather than “traveller”); for another, capitalization; for a third, punctua- 
tion. The carelessly-typing poet must be protected on one hand; the 
quality of the magazine on the other. Although few individual editors 
succeed in avoiding all typographical mistakes (some gremlin frequently 
seems to be at work), none of a well-edited journal but deplores those 
that have slipped by him. In this process, the business of punctuation 
takes its place. In recent years there seems to have cropped up a new 
obsession with punctuation—one poet, for example, has hit on the notion 
of inserting a comma after every word. Of course he advances some 
explanation for this innovation: the comma demands the reader’s pausing 
to fully digest the preceding word’s meaning (apparently he assumes a 
more docile reader than is often found). We have attempted without 
success to discover a poet’s reason for scattering colons throughout his 
lines, some where grammatically a comma should be used, others where 
a period or a semi-colon is indicated. Another poet has fascinated an 
editor here and there by dividing phrases, not by punctuation, but by 
three or four spaces, the explanation of this idiosyncrasy being that the 
procedure “lets air” into the work. Still a third omits punctuation because 
as he sees it, the flow is uninterrupted. 

Now curiously every elementary school child was early taught the 
value of punctuation to express meaning clearly. He might remember, 
as we do, the illustration: “Tom said the teacher is an ass” and the teacher 
at the blackboard inserting commas after “Tom” and “teacher” to re- 
verse the name-calling. It should be incontrovertible that punctuation is 
an aid to the poet in communicating his meaning, and we would not be 
impressed by his rebuttal that really he isn’t interested in his readers’ 
understanding what he means but prefers that they be left to fret out 
what they choose. This then is a deliberate embrace of obscurity and 
obscurity for its own sake—a proposition which SPIRIT does not and will 
not accept. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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ALONE 


A deep majestic wing 
snuffs out the sun; 

some smothered fumes of gold 
and day is done. 


And then there leans a wing 
upon my heart 
with all the weight of two 
in love, apart. 
WILLIAM PEFFLEY 


THE HAWK 


The hawk hunched on the bough and stared at me; 
an iron idol. I stared back and he, 
in his fierce feathered kingdom paladin, 
scoured me with contempt. Man’s oldest sin ; 
breeds fear of nature and my colon froze 
before that steel beak and the probe of those 
twice-steely eyes, for metal breaks on space, 
(in distances our numbers cannot trace 
I have seen a giant comet melt away) 
but those eyes from the minarets of day 
skewer the rabbit, chipmunk, mouse and vole 
as in the woods they cauterized my soul. 
I threw a coward’s stone across a vow. | 
The ribbed wings flapped, the champion left the bough | 
in coils of silver, brown and gray and black. 
I wept and called upon him to come back, 
knowing he might not hear, care if he heard. 
Oh, lonely, violent, predatory bird, 
Who reigns in exile, cruel and swift as flame, 
and, merciless, turns beauty from its name. 

HERBERT A. KENNY. 


— | os 
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BRIGHTER THAN FATWOOD FIRE 


Birds scrawled their shorthand all that virgin day 
upon the innocent vellum of the snow, 

where rabbit feet, in silk-smooth get-away, 

had stamped defiance pianissimo. 


Newer than Eden rose the white-roofed wood, 
taller than time the snow-befuddled yew. 
Brighter than fatwood fire a soft word stood 
conversing with the sun in transitu. 


The soft word spoke, love is a pear-white page, 
love is a morning fresh and newly whole. 
Write what you will on love’s white acreage 
but leave my luminescence on your scroll. 


We pulled a taper from the soft word’s light 
and all the words we wrote were burned in white. 
JENNIE M. PALEN. 


A POEM FOR MARGARET 


This April, as forsythia unfolds 

Its pentacostal petals in our garden, 

And I, a loving if unworthy guide, 

Escort my students into Chaucer’s country 
Of sunlit pain and joy, his April weather, 
And toil myself to lead words to the dance 


Of love that is a poem, this April 

You trace, dear daughter Margaret, 

Pear] still forming, the spiral stair 

Nine turns from Adam’s clay to daybreak, 
Celebrate to the chanting of the heart 
The rite of your investiture in flesh. 


April holds, as always, natural menace, 


The sterile seed, the malformed poem, 
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Eruption of the womb before its time: 

But springtime rhythm is invaded now 

By thunder of destruction, parody of plant 

That towers now where once an island flourished. 


That cloud cannot eclipse the constellation 
My mind discovers, nor can angry noises 
Drown the music of its moving stars; 
The poem I make, my students learning Chaucer, 
The April blossoms, and you, my daughter, 
Labor in love, loving, affirm creation. 
JOSEPH P. CLANCY. 


Three Poems by Daniel Berrigan, S.J. 


SAINT JOHN BAPTIST 


A sword forbade me to grow old: it cut 

time like a parasite from eternity. 

My angel, standing upon that whistling arc 

laughed to see Herod wield Excalibur: of double mind, and even now 
sweating with unbribed dreams. 


I stooped and touched my eyes 
to peace. Womb, desert, dungeon, light and dark. 


When first I heard His voice, I wakened 
drowning in my mother. Holy waters, holy wastes 
grew me, emaciate shadow. 


I am gone before Him 
a few years, like His shadow. He must follow on 
the way a man wills, and wills his shadow, one. 


Could death have eyes and pierced my body, could I 
for sign have stood upon the nails an hour, 

would He take warning from His murdered shade 
casting His fate to ground in smoky runes 

with points of light like lips where death had fastened? 
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Love is no warning. I foot Him from sad limbo 





till death unfasten, till His rising spring me 
unwind and wear me—auriole, choir and crown. 





TREE 


Unlike a fish that gestures feebly 
with waving fronds from far back in time 
I am still unborn 
or a bat, blind 
Icarus aground, limping in harness along. 


trees confound death 
by uprightness; they answer violence like a 
gospel man: 
when storm made evident its brute will 
and we, not falling to knee, rued dearly 


men were the image; in calm a dance gesture, 
in sorrow, joy. We shook night from limb 
and stood, an arched instrument loud with them. 


I SING MEMORY 


I sing memory that clothes 
air with trees, trees with dawn, birds with 
no net or death plummeting down. Celebrate 


sudden transparencies in a loud room, hearts 
reddening a colorless world. Sing 


icy boughs warming, sun more earnestly 
bent to wheel. Praise steady sorrowful eye 


summoning angels to ring and befriend 
man’s bootless sorrow. 

But will have man 
austere, aware, strung, threatens the unsheathed 
shadow, I remember, of San Angelo’s sword. 





NN 


TWO QUESTIONS 


I 


If time turns faster at the rim of space 

Let me invert the spinning of the clock 

And seek dead center where my long arms knock 
} Down myths of movement with a gilded mace. 

The aeons lag. No shadow mars the face 

Of time with numbers and no echoes mock 

The site of Heaven. My borrowed keys unlock 

Creation’s door, and silence ends the chase, 

Yes, puts an end to all that’s near and far; 

Identity, divinity are one, 

The God in man through loneliness of love. 

The spools of light unwind the dimmest star; 

Eternity, Infinity have spun 

A single thread, and what is there to prove? 


II 


The love light leaks through the crevices of bone, 


Warm honey trickling down the dungeon floor. 
The hand of arrogance has closed the door, 

Barred from within, and here I wait alone, 

Prisoner of self, who stretches mute and prone 
Hungering for light’s sweet blessing, nothing more, 
Yet burrowing the darkness to its core, 

With lips that taste no pity in a stone. 


My soul that wavers in its wilful task 

Of blotting out the sun, wakes when a guide 
With tongues of flame destroys the sullen mask, 
And bids the voice of revelation roar inside 

The caverns of chill reason. Shall I ask 

A blind man’s penance for the light denied? 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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TIME AT ZERO 


It was zero at Genesis when the Word exploded with the fury 
of love and the world took shape as Nihil, nothing at all, 
split into starlight and shadow. 


It was zero in Eden’s vast garden when Eve's green eye 
was inflamed with desire and Adams great ear was cupped 
for answering echoes of ego. 


Zero starts with patriarchs and prophets; with Moses 
who hardened the law into stone and softened the stone into water, 
and Isaias who curved his eye over evil to the day of redemption. 


It was zero in Athens when Socrates toasted 
the truth in the hemlock’s dark vintage, and laughter won him 
a shroud from the tainted shrines of Olympus. 


Zero traced the orbit of angels around Bethlehem’s cave 
where the light of the lanthorns wrestled with error 
and the birth of a God was hushed in Caesar's statistics. 


It was zero at Cracow when Copernicus dwindled the earth 
to a pebble, and spindled the sun at the Zodiac’s core, 
and men and the heavens moved closer. 


It was zero at Greenwich when the globe was marked 
like an orange for peeling, with Sunday at Midway, Monday at 
Wake, 


but Death the moment of Now on any horizon. 


Zero came to Los Alamos when the code of Creation 
was broken for the high priests of anger, and hate’s first flame 
from the stars was lost in the anguish of azure. 


There’s zero for wind and for weather, for miles and for minutes, 
for debts and for dollars, for sound and for silence 
but mever a zero to measure man and his meaning. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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A HUNTING OF DUCKS 


As God from his radical reaches 

Of being brings life, 

Or the tree from its roots, fruit, 

I in my studious years saw stretching 


Resplendent years in the priesthood; 


As Christ all radiant on Thabor 
Knew, surely, exquisite joy, 

So this morning’s Mass, 

While voices in the wind whistled 
And made liquid laughter, 
Through the night was foretasted. 


The hunter hidden in the wind-whipped blind, 
Awaiting the imminent duck, 

Tingles with pleasure. 

Who, in the aftermath, shall say 

Of spent emotion which was better: 

Quick killing itself, 


Or the long anticipation? 


Already perhaps the duck has flown, 

The last high pleasure wrung; 

Gone are the hunters, gone from the brake, 
And no birds sing; 

The sedge is withered from the lake, 

And the dark night is long. 


All you who read philosophy still, 
Apprehend answer; attend and see 

If I am right, locating love 

As I must, supreme in the blind of will 


While waiting the whirr of wings. 


GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 
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THE SWORD 


I feel the edge of thy sword blade in the keen 
Wind of the north, that makes the slim trees lean. 
I feel 

Its hilt in my hand when the oaks of the forest reel 
Under the blows of the storm, 

And its blue-bright steel 

Flames ever anew in the form 

Of lightning flashes I see. 

Where is the hand that will give it again to me, 
And the strength to wield it? 

Is this the sword of dreams? 

Then my dreams shall yield it! 


This is the sword of the Spirit, tried and true— 
Weapon invisible to human eyes, 

But my soul’s sure haven, 

For I read with eyes of faith on its strong blade graven: 
“I Shall Arise!” 


SISTER M. ALBERTINA, C.D.P. 


LADY WITH A MIRROR 
I 


Lady, lost in reflection, 
What do you seek in your mirror? 


I search for eyes and lips I wore 
Within the garden wall. 


Lady, lost in reflection, 
What do you see in your mirror? 


I glimpse the naked child I was 
Before the garden’s fall. 





a 


Lady, lost in reflection, 
What do you kiss in your mirror? 


My kiss is given to the void 
And flame over all. 


II 


Scrub your mirror or the dust will dim it, 
In the empty house your only friend. 


Fire and sand were fused to make 
This eye that holds all transient shapes, 
Scrub your mirror or the dust will dim it 


Stone and tree, bird and beast, 
Move to my conjuring request, 
In the empty house your only friend 


Man and woman as they pass 
Are snared within my looking glass, 
Scrub your mirror or the dust will dim it 





All forms vanish, leave me alone, 
The face in the glass is always my own, 
In the empty house your only friend 


Cease, speculation; turn, glass, aside: 
There is no entrance to a world outside. 


Scrub your mirror but the dust will dim it. 
In the empty house there is no friend. 


III 


Enter the mirror, lady. 
All that is lost will be found. 








Behind the mirror the world of silence 
As of snow falling on snow 
Waiting for nothing, containing all 
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Enter the mirror, lady. 
All that is lost will be found. 


Between two chimes the crack of silence 
Inviting entrance to all you are 
Behind the mirror the living garden 


Enter the mirror, lady. 
All that is lost will be found. 


Sun on the branches as the green paths lead 
The exile home to the central fountain 
Behind the mirror is persistent Eden 


Enter the mirror, lady. 
All that is lost will be found. 
JOSEPH P. CLANCY. 


A GOVERNOR’S APOLOGIA 


I freely grant this case is not a model 

Of Roman justice. But then these modal cases, 
So lucid and self-evident in the textbooks, 

Are rarely transcripts of the daily verdicts 

Of a provincial governor. My function— 

Let me speak frankly, you will understand— 
Is to permit whatever fleeting justice 

The interests of Rome and the fanaticism 

Of Jerusalem will consent to endure; 

But above all, to maintain order, keep 

The highways free of cutthroats, collect taxes. 
The permissible quantum of pure justice 
Varies with the temperature, but is never large. 
Not that this case, granted ideal conditions 

Of perfect judgment and no howling mob 
Nor Emperor back home—not that this case 
Was free of ambiguities. That needs 
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Some emphasis. The sentimentalists 

Have spun their legends round his memory, 
Making of him a gentle village teacher, 
Wistful, utterer of harmless platitudes, 
Baby-kisser, and innocent to the state. 

They never saw him. I did. It was this man 
Or Rome, this man or Jerusalem. The priests 
Were right to that extent. Either his claim 
Was true or it was not. If not, he stood 

To lead a nation into blasphemy 

And draw the anger of their patron God. 

The question then was simply one of fact. 

He was, or he was not, the thing he claimed 
To be. But who was competent to judge? 

The Emperor, perhaps. He is a god, 

As I ackowledge on all state occasions. 

But short of him there was no proper judge, 
Except the man himself, if his claim was true— 
But that was what the issue was. Our courts 
Are not equipped for cases such as this one, 
And I would gladly have quashed the whole proceedings 
For want of competence and jurisdiction 
Except for non-juridical factors. I mean 

The priests, the mob, the zealots in the desert, 
The Emperor in Rome. Well, that was it. 

It is an either—or. Either I sent 

A god to death, or a common blasphemer. 

I’m as incompetent today to say which 

As that day. At most I claim statistics with me. 
Among these Jews messiahs are a crop, 

And most are clearly madmen or deceivers, 
Fit marks for Jewish stones or Roman nails. 
In mathematics, then, my best hope lies. 

But then I saw him and I met his eyes 

The memory reduces my statistics 

To nothing much, and yet is not a proof 
That an appellate judge would entertain. 

In short, there is no way to know, and I 
Must let it rest at that. Perhaps most cases 

In any court are equally unclear. 
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I sometimes think a judge is the last to learn 
Any truth, because he holds the scourge and cross, 
And truth prefers another kind of setting. 
Then let me drop it. The gods know the truth, 
And I will settle for a reasonable order, 
And what small scraps of disembodied justice 
Jerusalem and Rome and judges dare to deal in. 
In general, even you Greeks will grant, 
It’s either Rome or anarchy—crude Rome, 
Flat-minded Rome who keeps the roads for travel 
And educates the warring tribes to peace, 
A Roman peace, the only kind that works. 
We haven't done so badly, the Emperor and I. 
I daresay never have so many peasants 
Slept so many nights with a rational hope 
Of waking with their children and a roof. 
As human lives are measured, mine has been 
Useful as most—no, let me boast a little— 
More useful—not easy, no, but very useful, 
And I should be content, and at its end 
Pay my adieus in a few chiseled phrases 
Of Stoic Latin. If man were rational! 
If I were rational! I’m speaking frankly— 
I must speak—sometimes I’m sure I see him 
Here in this room, there in the streets, anywhere, 
Everywhere, not all the time but everywhere, 
Smiling—not in irony but smiling, 
Simply smiling. I have a crazy fancy 
And I may do it yet—when I retire, 
Perhaps—sell all I have and give it 
To that forlorn and ragged band of the faithful 
Who still believe that he was what he said— 
But there is more, more to this savage fancy— 
I'll let them wash me in their lustral rites— 
And then—I’m speaking wildly, let me speak— 
I'll eat his flesh, drink his blood, then I'll know 
Who this man was and is—do not go— 
These spells are harmless and they pass away, 
But I must not be alone. Thank you. Stay. 

CHAD WALSH. 
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CHILDREN AT CALVARY 


I 


Our life is holy week: it starts in glory 

And stops in gory silence on a hill. 

But now into the sun 

O wave the palms, innocent hands of children, 
The guiltless palms for the eve of the feast. 

This is the Sunday’s best, for it is Sunday 

Only when we have not yet known the Monday: 
Day like day, and the play, and still the Sunday. 
Sing to all heavens till the silver break 

Into less white response of tin, for singing 

Is all when song is all and we know not 

For whom and why we sing. The road looks green 
And green it is. Is someone coming? Let him 
Come in the song and the green of the Sunday. 
Who is he? You have heard his name: but what 
To your twigs and your silver? And name 
Sounds innocent on Sunday. Go to him 

And thank him for the singing and the green. 


II 


Come with me, children: I shall take you all 
Where the Man of the singing and the green 

Is being crowned a king. It is a play, 

Even this, as you see; so do not mind 

The absence of the palms and of the song. 

The day is red, and even red can be 

As bright as Sunday morning, even though 

We see it trickle in the form of blood 

On the brow of a man. It is a play, 

This red, and nothing else. Can you see well? 
Yes, that’s the Man of the green and the singing, 
And these are people that you know and love. 
Even his dress is red, and red his mantle, 

And red his eyes, for every king must be 

All robed in red. Now—can you see?—he’s crying 
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And even his tears are red. It is a play, 

I tell you. Don’t you see? Your parents laugh— 
And you believe your parents, do you not? 

You must laugh too, for this is time to laugh. 
(How can I speak to them of tragedy, 

How can I mention evil without sowing 

The seed of evil in their minds and hearts? ) 
Look, they have struck him and he nothing says: 
It is a play, you see, it is a play. 


Ill 


Black of the day: eternity is black 

And the world is a river with no trees 

On its shores, with no shores at all—a bridge, 
Black and immense and planted on no land, 
Towers above the flowing blackness, like 

A peak of mountain with no mountain left, 

A monstrous curve of doom forever hanging 
Over the mobile death forever black. 

It is a cross, an all-surviving cross. 

I do not see the children for, somehow, 

I cannot see myself; all those who did, 

Or even saw, the crime of yesterday 

Are now part of the black forever going 

Under the immobile cross. Where are the children? 
I still remember it was they who sang, 

A life ago, and waved into the blue 

The green of all dead springs. O where are they? 
And I remember all my words were vain 

When I said: “Children, do not look at the hill, 
Do not look at the hammer in the air, 

Or you will learn how even beauty dies 

And innocence can bleed.” They left me then, 
And climbed the hill, they too become the mob. 
“This is no more a play,” I cried, “go home, 

Do not look at the Man of the green and the singing, 
Do not look at the cross, or you will know 

How even love is nailed and gasps in death.” 

I could not see them anymore: the hill 

Was black and almost melting into blood. 














For the last time I shouted: “Where are you? 
Go home before you know ’tis nor a play. 
Before the Man includes in his last glance 
Even the children he caressed, go home, 
Or you will learn how death that does not curse 
Is curse forever. Do you hear me? Go.” 
I heard their voices: it was then I knew 
The last few drops of blood of the Man on the cross 
Had spurted on their faces and their curls. 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 





THE LOVER 


You smile. 

And in your smile 

Is the heat of the August sun, 
And the dreadful distance 

Of planets in the dark sky. 


You sigh, 

And in your sigh 

Is the roar of the slashing tides 
And the chanting of priests 

In distant choirs. 


Your heart is a cage 

Where mine resides. 

Your soul is a still void 

Which hides what your eyes tell: 
All that is to be 

Beautiful, painful, 

Festival, martyrdom, 

In me. 


So smile, 
And sigh— 
And what for me 
But to laugh, and cry? 
JULIANA D. GALLAGHER. 
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THE MODERN STRESS ON THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN POETRY AND SCIENCE 


By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


N HIS stimulating essay, “The Modern Approach to Poetry” (SPIRIT, 

January, 1958), John S. Boyd says that “possibly the basic stress in 
modern criticism of the difference between poetic and scientific truth is its 
most important contribution.” This is perhaps true; but, if so, it may be 
observed—to paraphrase a popular ad—the best in modern criticism is none 
too good. Indeed the best looks like rather small good, epistemologically, 
anyway. Critic Boyd goes on: “Modern critics, taking a cue from Coleridge, 
have held firmly that poetic knowledge is not scientific; and yet the two 
are quite valid and important.” Coleridge with his Kantian epistemology 
has certainly influenced modern criticism. But this influence is on a par 
with that of Kant and German idealism generally. Poetic knowledge is 
scientific whenever it shows the poet “mirroring” that type of knowing. 

Our stress, in other words, on the difference between poetic and scien- 
tific truth is a direct heritage from the 18th-century subjectivists. The 
subject-object dichotomy, which came into being with Descartes’ postulate 
of two realms the century before, was “resolved” by his successors, the 
British and German idealists, by a sleight-of-hand swinging of all reality | 
to the side of consciousness. Common sense protests against this distortion 
—e.g., Dr. Johnson’s refutation of Berkeley's esse est percipi by kicking a 
stone—were, and still are, dismissed by the subjectivist cognoscenti as 
showing invincible ignorance about the subjectivist position. While it is 
true, as Boyd writes in the article cited above, that the personalist quality 
which all knowledge has, has been understressed in some Catholic circles, 
the corrective is not to be found in Coleridge’s famous definition of the 
poetic principle (i.e., that the poet has power to act under laws of his own 
origination); this principle is instinct with (and drawn from) Kant’s 
“Copernican revolution” thesis regarding the mind in its relation to the 
things-in-themselves, those notorious unknowables of the German thinker. 

As I tried to show in my article, “Music and Meaning” (SPIRIT, May, 
1958), the structure of the human mind as it confronts reality appears in 
ideal motion, or music, and this fact is one of profound significance in 
the music that combines with meaning in poetry. And poetry itself is an 
art from within which the epistemologist may see illustrated very much of 
value toward the construction of a sound theory. 

In the last chapter of Chesterton’s small classic, Saint Thomas Aquinas, 

we read of “elemental and primitive poetry” that shines through all the 
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great Dominican’s thoughts “and especially through the thought with 
which all his thinking begins.” This last is defined as “the intense rightness 
of his sense of the relation between the mind and the real thing outside 
the mind.” A few lines earlier Chesterton had said categorically (and 
quite truly) that there is no thinker who is so unmistakably thinking about 
things, and not being misled by the indirect influence of words, as St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The trouble with almost all modern philosophers today 
would seem to lie precisely here: they are being misled by the indirect 
influence of words, even as the older nominalists were. 


It has been more than a quarter of a century since Chesterton wrote 
on his philosopher-saint, and wrote in a mood of exaltation because he 
thought that St. Thomas, after all, was again being heard and hearkened to. 
(And this, too, after he had shown how and why it was Martin Luther 
and not Thomas Aquinas who triumphed, and in a very real sense made 
the modern world, by destroying Reason and substituting Suggestion—so 
that “the great central Synthesis of history, that was to have linked the 
ancient and the modern world, went up in smoke, and for half the world 
was forgotten like a vapour.”) But while it is certainly true that St. 
Thomas is being talked of more in our century, and written about, and 
even read to a far greater extent than in the years from Descartes until 
our era, the present concern and busy-ness of most European and American 
philosophers with linguistic analysis is not exactly along Thomistic lines. 
The broad and burly figure of Luther, which Chesterton had said—using 
the past tense—had been big enough to block out for four centuries the 
distant mountain of Aquinas, is still hard to see through, or see around. 

From S. I. Hayakawa (on whom the Korzybski mantle of general 
semantics fell) to Father Walter J. Ong, we find linguistic analyses that 
would refute the great central thesis of Thomism—and common sense— 
that objects are objects and can exist outside the mind or in the absence 
of minds; that “the mind in becoming the object only becomes enlarged 
by it, and does not create it.” “The mind,” says Chesterton, putting the 
matter in a sentence, “has opened the doors and windows, because it is 
the natural activity of what is inside the house to find out what is outside 
the house.” But listen to Hayakawa in the seventeenth article of the “Ad- 
ventures of the Mind” series in the Saturday Evening Post (December 27, 
1958): “Your ‘Mississippi River’ can never be identical with my ‘Missis- 
sippi River,” because “we are talking about two different sets of memories 
and experiences.” The “general semantics” language theory, of course, is 
that the meaning of words consists in semantic reactions as infinitely varied 
as the individual users of language, a theory that never permits any mind 
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to “find its way out to liberty and the light of day; to reality and the land 
of the living.” But even Catholic theorists go part way, in some instances, 
with the above. For example, Walter J. Ong does this (however great 
the gulf fixed between the profound reasoning of a Father Ong and the 
lucubration of a general semanticist. 

For what is the simple reader to make of such statements as the follow- 
ing?—drawn from the recently published and highly acclaimed “A Dia- 
lectic of Aural and Objective Correlatives” (printed in April, 1958, in the 
Oxford journal, Essays in Criticism and then reprinted in the Summer 
1958 issue of Cross Currents): “All verbalization, including all literature, 
is radically a cry, a sound emitted from the interior of a person, a modi- 
fication of one’s exhalation of breath. . . . There is indeed no way for a 
cry completely to exteriorize itself.” This world of sound (which the writer 
calls “the I-Thou world where, through the mysterious interior resonance 
which sound best of all provides, persons commune with persons”) has 
made for Father Ong all verbal expression forever something mysterious: 
“Like the self or person, the word refuses to submit completely to any of 
those norms of clarity or explicitness (which means ‘unfoldedness’) such 
as we derive through considering knowledge and communication by an- 
alogy with sight.” Indeed, “in so far as one aims to ‘elucidate,’ to ‘explicate,’ 
to ‘clarify,’ one aims to process one’s knowledge through considering it by 
analogy with a space-and-light world of vision, not a world of sound.” 
The space-world is, of course, the scientist’s; the sound-world, the poet's. 
But why (indeed how) separate the two? 

The setting of knowledge “by analogy with sight” over against know]- 
edge “by analogy with hearing” which is done throughout the Ong essay 
has resulted in strange reasoning indeed on the lips of a Catholic philoso- 
pher: the critic, it seems, has to shuttle back and forth between explication 
—belonging to the “visual” world—and the “oral-aural”: 


The mind cannot get outside its limitations absolutely. But it can get 
outside them to this extent: it can recognize its limitations as limitations. 
Combined wth an awareness that indefinite progress in both empathic 
criticism and explicatory criticism is possible, we must cultivate an aware- 
ness of the limitations within which both types of criticism must ineluc- 
tibly operate and we must develop techniques of talking about those 
limitations. 


That a language-theory based on linguistic analysis as questionable (though 
certainly not as naive) as that of Hayakawa undergirds the above reason- 
ing appears in the statement that “in this universe of ours all objects are 
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in some sense words, and all our words invite manoeuvering as objects.” 
Since it is from this ground that the critic declares that all human percep- 
tion and intellectual activity advertise their basic limitations, the flat 
denial that “all objects are in some sense words’—a denial surely both 
implicit and explicit in the whole intellectual tradition from Aristotle 
onward—is necessary to set the mind free once more to escape (from 
what is an inextricably tangled skein in linguistic analysis) to “the light 
outside that does really shine upon real landscapes.” This, of course, 
Father Ong, no less than the general semanticist, would dismiss as “the 
more visualist Hellenic notion” of knowledge as opposed to his now-oral 
and now-visual theory (or sound-and-space theory) of truth. Why should 
either avenue of sense, that of hearing or of sight, fundamentally affect 
what we know? The art of poetry itself militates against the new criti- 
cism’s basic linguistic theory, which seems to be our old enemy nominalism 
in a new guise. 

Here the right relation of sense-perception and language is of highest 
importance. Where words are recognized as showing common agreements 
on perceptual experience they are seen to express in transparent media 
the proof of things by definition. The mind is accepted as “only becoming 
and not creating reality” as someone said (in the quote cited above) of 
St. Thomas’ teaching; and the critic, neither aural-minded nor visual- 
minded, but—literally by God’s grace—is accepted as reason-minded in 
any knowledge field. His use of words must be in keeping with the not- 
creating-but-only-becoming-reality of the concept or idea. Contrary to Car- 
tesianism’s fatal prejudgment that thought being immanent cannot know 
things “outside,” the philosophia perennis shows that this is just what it 
does know. 


For the Thomist must hold to the objectivity of all knowledge. And 
if St. Thomas’s report on the nature of knowledge has outlasted the cen- 
turies the reason is that the fact that we can know (and know that we can 
know) is universally operative, whatever may be held to the contrary or 
however well-entrenched may be certain holders of the contrary view. 
What is not immediately evident—and indeed what requires many a twist 
and turn of labyrinthine knowledge to declare—is just how our reliable 
knowledge may attain to things. Abstruse as the problem is (and hostile 
as sO many minds are to all that is abstruse) it is a problem that is funda- 
mental in philosophy; the result in Thomism’s lucid—that is, lucid to 
whoever will “go with the argument” as Plato says—dogma is clearly that 
our minds never create the thing they know; but they do make it known. 
And our words as we use them naturally and logically convey this realism. 
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The point here is that scientific and poetic truth are not different on the 
concept-basis. We know that two plus two is four by the same kind of 
reason (and by the same uncovenanted mercy) that we know the power 
of Burns’s lines, “The wan moon is setting behind the white wave / And 
Time is setting with me, O!” But the further point, and one I've tried to 
make for many years in many different formulations, is that poetry as an 
aft imitates our natural language use. So far from sound being an integral 
element of our communicable knowledge (as Ong seems to think) poetry 
shows that it is the “substitute” matter on which the artist builds—here’s 
another visual image and it’s really drawn from sculpture which is the 
simplest of the art-forms that can be taken to show the final as well as 
the formal ‘cause at work in the creative process. Going by this status of 
sound in poetry (where the letters and syllables support first the metrical 
forms and then the verbal contents) we find the poet’s theme indissoluble 
from both the sub-structure and the cadences built on it; but it is only by 
using a substitute matter that truth’s transcendent characer may be shown. 

What this fact underwrites is the implement status of those sound- 
modifications we call words as we communicate the contents of ideas— 
whether the ideas are philosophic, scientific, or (as in our everyday word- 


use) a blend of both. 


Book Reviews 


WITH GUSTO 


The Night of the Hammer, by Ned O'Gorman. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., Inc. $3.75. 

For the second straight year, a young Catholic poet has received the 
Lamont Poetry Award. This is an occasion, not for smug sectarian self- 
congratulation, but for pleasure that American Catholics are producing 
mature poetry and that it is receiving public recognition, and for gratitude 
to such a poet as Ned O'Gorman. 

In his “Art of Poetry,” Mr. O'Gorman remarks that 


Poetry begins where rhetoric does. 
When poetry speaks 
a theater lamentation, when it seems 


Lear did mightily by the hurricane. 
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His poetry is determined to do mightily by everything it touches: for him, 
as for Blake, the road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom. This is 
a breathtaking, color-filled, slambang poetry, “torrid with gesture,” “known 
by extravagance,” defining by explosion of metaphors: 


a cardinal crowds 
all scarlet on his head. 
. . . 
the cuckoo’s song is honed, 
straitened and nothing nuptial . . . 


Childhood is when the mouth tastes earth. 
the world, 


a tumult of syllables, knocks 
like an engine in the fingertips . . . 


At his best, this poet reads the world freshly and deeply, with a splen- 
did gusto, and recreates it in urgent language. In “An Occurrence in an 
Acre” the poet lifts a rock at the joining of two streams and 


A hand shifted calipers within 

the earth. There was a great hush 

in my arm. I held the closet of emeralds; 
sea horses galloped to coral. 

I fell in the tilt of the sea. 

O copy-book of elves; I’d touched entelechy. 


“A Description of the Sea for Lina Lenzi Who Has Never Seen It” hurls 
a sequence of similes at its subject, charged with wonder and delight: the 
sea has “the noise of the noon / bus in it, like a swoon / of girls hollering 
with rage,” it “glares through light / like a girl following a wasp / down 
her first communion veil,” it is “the world’s hot fiber / the caterwauling 
cosmology / of the brainless love of God.” “The Aunt” in O’Gorman’s 
poem “was archetypically correct, / doubting children and their dogs,” 
but seen in a flash of revelation to have 


carried on her head 
My God without a single angel 
to help her with the load. 


But Mr. O’Gorman can be baffling and irritating as well as delightful. 
Some of the poems seem to have grown within a personal situation or 
vision that the reader cannot enter, and the flamboyance that seems natural 
to the poet elsewhere turns into grandiose gesturings in a void: “A Dynas- 
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tic Poem,” “Sing My Mouth,” and “Eight Pastoral Poems” are examples 
of poems that remain, for me, dazzles of words and rackets of sound that 
I cannot satisfactorily penetrate. There are times, too, when I am bothered 
by the rhythms of the poems: the handling of run-on lines, in particular, 
tends to be awkward, as in these lines from “The Resurrection of Animals”: 


Who has not animal has no good thing 
in his blood but manhood gone wild 
with manhood or lady gone wild with mirror. 


I respect Mr. O’Gorman’s gift too much not to add that these are early 
impressions: my views on the poems may change with further readings. 
And I will certainly go back for further readings of the wry, compassionate 
poem “To My Father,” of the magnificent dialogue of Gabriel and Mary in 
“L’Annunciazone,” and of the wonderfully comic “On Saint Theresa’s 
Difficulty in Keeping Her Feet on the Ground.”—JOosEPH P. CLANCY. 


A PILGRIMAGE RECORD 


The Seven Hills of the Dove, by Scharmel Iris. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc. $3.00. 

A just critical appraisal of Scharmel Iris and his place in the world 
of poetry calls for more than ordinary caution. Come of his lyrics shimmer 
with real splendor—the sort of fire and finish that mark them as little 
masterpieces. The effect in not a few instances is more than impressive; 
it is powerful enough and beguiling enough to tempt unguarded judgment 
into overpraise, particularly with respect to the quality and significance 
of his work as a whole. On the other hand, the insouciance and simplicity 
that lend so bright a sparkle to his surest touches slip all too often into a 
casualness hurtful to the clarity and perfection for which he strives; and 
these lapses are not infrequently so disconcerting that they tend to weaken 
the enchantment, compelling the wary reader to dilute his libation of praise 
with additives of distraction, if not of dismay. 

This book is, by and large, the emotional and spiritual record of a 
Holy Year pilgrimage to Rome. From the seven hills beside the Tiber the 
author contemplates the ephemeral glory of temporal power and sees 
hovering over the See of Peter the white Dove of the Paracletian promise. 
Drawing inspiration from the wellsprings of Apostolic authority, he bears 
fresh witness to Christ’s unshaken conquest, treads humbly in the steps 
of martyrs, bows in filial homage before the Holy Father, and finds all 
glory insipid except the glory of God. 
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Of the fifty-nine poems in this collection, at least six—specifically 
“Drunkard of Christ,” “The Burden,” “Destroyer,” “Before an Altar,” 
“Eternal Compass” and “After the Martyrdom”—are truly superb. Note 
the piercing simplicity and poignancy of the one last mentioned: 


They threw a stone, you threw a stone, 
I threw a stone that day; 

Although their sharpness bruised His flesh 
He had no word to say. 


But for the moan He did not make, 
Today I make my moan; 

And for the stone I threw at Him 
My heart must bear a stone. 


Perhaps not so skillfully artless, yet almost equally eloquent and 
satisfying, are such poems as “Caesar,” “Peter,” “Roman May,” “The Faith” 
and “Pensioner of the Lord.” Vividly caught and keenly felt is “Palazzo 
Baroque.” “How Wonderful the Maid” rings with a lovely clarity, espe- 
cially in the first and final stanzas. So does “The Changed World,” except 
for a superfluous concluding quatrain. Memorable for its gravity and 
elevation is “The Just Man,” while perhaps the strongest of the less strictly 
patterned poems is “The Cardinal,” a moving tribute to the late Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch. 

On the slipshod side, there occurs here and there a confusion of tenses 
irritating to any instinct for tidy syntax. In “Honeycomb,” for instance: 
In a row sit seven men / At peace beside the waters. / Not one stirred, 
etc. Again, in “Poplars by the River”: I came upon two poplars by the 
river... / Against blue air, golden and thin, they quiver. And again, in 
“Holy Year,” a similar tense-break brings the reader up abruptly. The poet 
pictures brethren from many lands moving (present tense) like rivers or 
like a band of Christian chivalry to see Christ’s Vicar; and then presently 
and in the same setting the immediacy of the drama is wrecked by a sudden 
switch to the past tense: Like an archangel was the Pope. 

Occasionally the author is careless with end-rhymes, matching fragility 
with majesty, again with name, sign with kind, chime with wine, and own 
with disown. Surely Mr. Iris is capable of neater harmonics than these. 
In Sonnet I of the Roman series, there is an inept line: Of gods, one god 
remains—the Crucified,” as if Christ were merely the surviving remnant 
of a decaying polytheism. In Sonnet VII of the same group there is an 
awkward medley of metaphors. “Temple of Vista” is marred by a prosaic 
line: The temple contained the relics upon which Rome depended. One 
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whole poem, “The Streets of Rome,” is completely static, never rising 
from the level of mere statement. In “Papal Audience,” the girl martyr’s 
mother, Signora Goretti, remains uninvested with reality. She seems out 
of character, speaking in accents of the author rather than her own. 

These imperfections aside, The Seven Hills of the Dove stands out as 
the remarkable testament of a profoundly Catholic poet. Padraic Colum, 
in a gracious foreword, likens him to Francis Jammes and finds his lines 
imbued with fragrances of Galilee. Hailing Scharmel Iris as “the one 
American poet for whom Yeats wrote a preface,” T. S. Eliot has gone on 
record as saying that not to welcome The Seven Hills of the Dove and its 
Roman sonnets “would be a sign of spiritual defeat.” It would be so, 
indeed.—CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


ERUDITION VERSUS POETRY 


Moment in Ostia, A New Collection of Poems, by Sister M. Thérése. New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc. $3.00. 

Divided into seven parts, or moods (One Existential Moment; Philoso- 
phers, Break Your Keys; Of Her Own Patrimony; In the Straits of Silence; 
Out of God’s Tree; Joan, Be Swift; In Symbol and Analogy), this new 
book of Sister M. Thérése contains in its 96 pages an amazing mine of 
poetic ore, yet not more than four or possibly five poems fully unearthed 
and polished and realized. She wants certainly to impress her reader with 
what she deems her new sources of inspiration: Cézanne, Lanier, Hadrian 
mosaic, Ortego’s humanism, Eliot’s Four Quartets, Merton’s Mowntain, 
Rodin, Rouault, Auden, Prokofiev, Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Angelico, 
Mozart, Stygian dark, Ultima Thule, Simone Weil, Ulysses, Vega, Sirach, 
Attu, Hollandia, Imphal, Latium, Cyrano, Pavlova, SR, Atlantic, Renas- 
cence, Jubilee, etc. 

In all this erudition-versus-poetry atmosphere (the author would say 
“stratosphere” ) Sister M. Thérése, who undoubtedly is a poet, is no longer 
herself. Her mind suffocates her heart, and whatever could blossom in 
beauty of feeling is soon buried under a heavy sophistication. One has 
always associated Cézanne with his paintings of still life (tablecloth and 
apples): now you see a city “set like a Cézanne / Complete with mountain 
back-drop.” A chipmunk is described as “Half Pavlova half quicksilver,” 
which is half charming half pretentious. Human thought has a “delicious 
interim.” Logic “swings liltingly / As a Broadway musical.” Your self- 
content is a “Wall Street.” The “walls of your Alcatraz crumble down.” 
The “neumes rise / Sheer on the staves of darkness” (even those who, like 
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Thomas Merton, are familiar with the Gregorian chant will find the image 
a bit far-fetched ). : 

Sister M. Thérése can glimpse the mystery of life and death in a bird 
(“Roof-top”) but she loses sight of its poetic beauty by moralizing at the 
end: “One comes to wisdom variously / In small and simple places, etc.” 
She almost succeeds in presenting a wren as the moment charged with 
timelessness of light and song, but, as the page is turned, she too turns to 
preaching on “the furrows of the will.” She is asked to write about angels 
and in the poem “De Angelis” her answer is movingly tender in its very 
negative approach; yet she needs forty-eight lines to tell us that, should she | 
meet angel and man together, she would greet God’s image in the latter > 
“and let the angel wait.” In two quatrains perhaps she could have given 
us the most quotable song of this collection. 

When Sister M. Thérése’s moralistic tendency runs wild, you must put 
up with the following sentence which lacks fire and concision to be even 
effective oratory: 





The dramatic argument is grooved to this conclusion: 

That however you may run, or hide, or blind you 

In your tumultuous need 

Upon this stage in this mad century he should find you 

Poised on the craters of your disillusion— 4 
But just before the final curtain crashes 

On the black plunge of despair 

He is your brother waiting there 

Wiith all the quick solicitudes of love 

To sweep you with him into the path 

Of that imperious whirlwind which is the spirit blowing 
Out of our frustrate world up the seven-circled mountain— 
Where he shares with you a blessed bread 

Baker in no earthly ovens, and the cool shock 

Of water from the rock, 

Then striking from your hand the wizened berry 

Plucked on the shales of desolation, 

He bids you taste the shining apples 

That ripen on the tree of contemplation; 

Nor does he leave you, starveling of the spirit— 

Your brother warm and winning— 

Till he has seen you past the winter acres i 
Of pride and paltry sinning 

And set you clean and shining in the sun 

Splendidly, at your end and your beginning. 





But when, on the other hand, Sister M. Thérése checks her verbal 
impetus within the limits of a sonnet, her inspiration knows no alien dis- 
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enchantment and her artistry is mature. That is why the seven concluding 
sonnets are possibly the best of this book. One who can write the following 
“Against This Wind” is certainly a respectable poet. 


Why should I cloak you from this withering night 
Who am as shelterless as a striken bird? 

Or feed you little songs for your delight 

Who draw my living from your lightest word? 
Proffer my fragile staff to you whose hand 

Is strength and sunlight on my splintered sea, 
Whose voice if it but whispered on my land 

I would come swift as April and as free? 
Except that I have read the sky and fear it 
May lash a storm about our little town 

To twist and bend and break the exquisite spirit 
When the tall oaks like brittle reeds go down; 
Against this wind that splits the soul apart— 
Here are my cloak, my staff, my singing heart! 


Only in this “singing heart” we recognize Sister M. Thérése’s warm, mel- 
low voice. The rest is erudition which may dazzle and even find room in 
today’s magazines but which Time, the cruelist critic, will discard—JOSEPH 
TUSIANI. 

A SECOND HALL 


The Dark Houses, by Donald Hall. New York: The Viking Press. $3.00. 

The easy temptation, in reviewing Donald Hall’s second book of poetry, 
is to say that it has not come off as well as his first. (Exiles and Marriages, 
it may be recalled, won the 1955 Lamont Poetry Selection). In fact, it 
is almost certainly predictable that the collective tenor of the reviews, 
especially in the quarterlies, will give to The Dark Houses this slight down- 
grading of evaluation. But the compensatory importance of this book is 
that Mr. Hall has shown a remarkable integrity, as artist, not overbearingly 
to repeat himself either in manner or in mannerisms. And this, when you 
think of it, is no mean accomplishment in a young poet who had lately 
won a national literary prize of some distinction. That is, one might have 
expected him to go on mixing the same magic formula and possibly win- 
ning more adulation, if not more awards. But so fine a craftsman as Robert 
Graves once said that if he ever found his poetry becoming an imitation 
of himself, he would consider giving up the writing of poetry altogether. 
It is to Donald Hall's considerable credit that he has refused, so early in 
his career, to be caught in imitation of himself. 

It is important, then, to consider some of the dangers of Mr. Hall’s 
abandonment of that firm and authoritative technique which had already 
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distinguished his earliest work in Exiles and Marriages. For instance, 
perhaps the most obvious departure of his recent verse from the more or 
less rigid four and five stress line, and that usually appearing in quatrains, 
is in the use of syllabic verse. It is rather puzzling that syllabic verse, which 
has more of a tradition in English poetics than most poets themselves 
realize, has not been more widely practiced. But the advantage to syllabic 
verse, which is undoubtedly closer to the American idiom than the English 
iamb, lies in its flexibility of expression. But that, however, is another 
question. 

In The Dark Houses both the weakness (when poorly written) and 
the strength of syllabic verse is made evident. For example, in “The Foun- 
dations of American Industry,” Hall uses a repeated grouping of 4-5-4-5-5-3 
syllabic lines, which to this reviewer seem rather too short for really 
effective syllabics. Reproduce the first stanza without linear division and 
you get prose: 


In the Ford plant at Ypsilanti men named for their fathers work 
at steel machines named Bliss, Olaffson, Smith-Grieg, and Safety. 


Obviously, though the poem develops to a certain degree of poetic content, 
it is not, thus far, poetry. But “These Faces,” “Religious Articles,” “The 
Clock-Keeper,” with their nine-count syllabic lines, and especially “The 
Family,” with its eight-syllabics, and the variants in “Three Poems From 
Edvard Munch”—all of these are truly authentic poems. 

Of course, all of this, which is actually little enough, leaves much 
more unsaid. What should not remain unsaid, however, is that Donald 
Hall is incomparably one of the better young poets now writing. In 
sophisticated delight and a sometimes terrifying irony, the corpus of his 
work seems to be progressing toward a poetic interpretation of modern 
Suburbia—THoMaAsS P. MCDONNELL. 


(Continued from page 36) 

To justify, the argument is advanced that “poetic license” (an un- 
fortunate term since there is a vast difference between license and lib- 
erty) should be permitted. Over-strained poetic license is often sought in the 
poet’s demand that the editor abandon his own firmly-stated position to 
accommodate him. Nor is there more soundness in the argument that a 
long-established policy should be voided by publishing the poet's latest 
idiosyncrasy than in the theory that inferior work by one who offers the 
publisher a rescuing subsidy should be accepted. 
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“exalted and exalting”’ * 


THE VIRGIN OF 
PORT LLIGAT 


by FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ 


* "This is an exalted and an exalting poem. ... As literature, as 
philosophy, as prayer, The Virgin of Port Lligat és @ most significant 
production; and, m its invocation of harmony between Christian 
truth, ancient myth and the evolution of scientific thought in West- 
ern civilization, it may be a work of prophecy as well.” 
—PAUL HORGAN. 
Limited, autographed, deluxe edition 
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